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petually facing, with its hackles up, an antagonistic world.
It can never know the security of the rich bourgeoisie
or the companionship of the worker. It can never rest
on anything, for it is always struggling to better itself.
It is the most deluded class, for it has not the cynicism
of the worker with practical proof of bourgeois fictions,
or the cynicism of the intelligent bourgeois who even
while he maintains them for his own purposes sees
through the illusions of religion, royalty, patriotism and
capitalist * industry' and * foresight \ It has no traditions
of its own and it does not adopt those of the workers,
which it hates, but those of the bourgeois, which are
without virtue for it, since it did not help to create them.
This world, described so well in Experiment in Auto-
biography, is like a terrible stagnant marsh, all mud and
bitterness, and without even the saving grace of tragedy.
Everyone seeks to escape from this marsh.  It is a
world whose whole motive force is amply this, to
escape from what it was born to, upwards, to be rich,
secure, a boss, And the development of capitalism in-
creases the depth of this world, makes wealth, security,
and freedom more and more difficult, and thus adds to
its horror. More and more the petty bourgeois expres-
sion is that of a face lined with petty, futile, bewildered
discontent. Life with its perplexities and muddles seems
to baffle and betray them at every turn.   They are
frustrated, beaten;   things are too much for them.
Almost all Wells's characters from Kipps to Clissold
are psychologically of this typical petit bourgeois frus-
trated class.  They can never understand why every-
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